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defense program, is being hampered by such problems 
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CY off from foreign raw-material sources, 
industry is turning to the farm for sub- 
stitutes for products hitherto imported from 
faraway corners of the globe. “Farm chem- 
urgy’—the conversion of surplus farm prod- 
ucts to industrial uses — is providing a 
cheaper source of supply to the manufac- 
turer and is proving a boon to the farmer. 
Increasing quantities of corn, cotton, soy- 
beans, and dozens of other staples, are going 
into industrial channels. Soybeans provide 
a spectacular example of this development: 
10 bushels of soys are used in every Ford 
that comes off the production line. And 5% 
pounds of plastic material may be obtained 
from a bushel of corn. 


Even the common cow has begun to earn 
its hay from industry—20 per cent of milk 
by-products are now being used in commer- 
cial manufacture. Italy has been success- 
fully converting casein to textiles for some 
time, and this country is following suit. “One 
good cow will produce about 50 suits of 
clothes a year,” declares Ross Holman in an 
abstract on page 365 (Elsie Joins the Pro- 
duction Line). 


66 pRDERS, orders everywhere and not 
a thing to sell” might well be the 
lament of many a salesman today who finds 
himself becalmed on a sea of unfilled orders. 
How to keep salesmen occupied during the 
defense boom has become the No. 1 Head- 
ache of many consumer-goods companies. 
For a summary of several formulas which 
have been evolved to maintain sales morale 
in such organizations, see page 375 (Saving 
Salesmen). 
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“Little Business’? at the Crossroads 


NDUSTRY must prepare for some 
first-class fits and convulsions. The 
idea that we could build total na- 

tional defense on top of a normal 
civilian life is dead. The first grave 
symptom of our new troubles is “pri- 
orities unemployment,” which will af- 
fect every state and nearly every county 
in the Union. 

The Office of Production Manage- 
ment calculates that there will be at 
least 2,000,000 newly unemployed 
workers this fall. Thus national de- 
fense for a time will not mean less 
unemployment but more unemploy- 
ment. The explanation of this paradox 
lies in the shortages of vital materials. 
Look at Manitowoc, Wis. 

Manitowoc lives principally on the 
manufacture of aluminum utensils. To- 
tal national defense is voracious for 
aluminum, and all current output is 
being funneled into defense channels. 
None is left for new deliveries to Mani- 
towoc or any other aluminum-fabrica- 
tion town. 

The biggest aluminum firm in Mani- 





towoc has already laid off half its fac- 
tory force of 2,600 and many of its 
office workers. Presently virtually all 
Manitowoc’s aluminum employees may 
be workless. The same sort of news is 
coming in from other aluminum towns 
in Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia. 

Our shortages are not only in alu- 
minum. They occur in almost every 
other metal and mineral. 

Let us look at Meadville, Pa., a sweet 
old country town that used to be known 
only as the secluded site of a theologi- 
cal seminary. Within the last decade 
it has become the zipper capital of the 
country, producing 1,200,000 zippers a 
day and employing 5,000 people. In 
a week it could make all the zippers our 
soldiers and sailors could use. It looks 
now as if nearly all Meadville’s zipper 
workers will have to fill the other 51 
weeks with either idleness or a search 
for some sort of employment elsewhere 
—unless, by a miracle of engineering, 
the zipper management can adapt its 
machines to defense manufacturing. 


For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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The Government has proposed that 
production of electric refrigerators be 
cut 50 per cent. From Dayton, Grand 
Rapids, Los Angeles, comes news of re- 
frigerator employees already laid off. 
From Newton, Iowa; Sandusky, Ohio; 
and a half dozen other towns, comes 
news of impending discharges of peo- 
ple making washing machines. Rea- 
son: metal supplies running out. 

Several thousand smallish communi- 
ties in this country concentrate on spe- 
cialized products requiring one or 
more of the “critical” materials needed 
in defense production. Every town that 
makes hardware, sewing machines, 
kitchen cabinets, air-conditioning con- 
trivances, vacuum cleaners or radio 
tubes will be hard-hit. Such communi- 
ties are in for a sort of social and eco- 
nomic revolution which will turn them 
either into “ghost” towns or into towns 
equipped with new machinery for mak- 
ing defense items. 

The biggest hunk of unemployment 
will be in our automobile plants. There 
the jobs of more than 200,000 workers 
will be gradually undermined. 

Desperate efforts are already being 
made to find new work for the new 
unemployed. The heart of all such 
efforts is to try to get defense contracts 
for the firm which is discharging em- 
ployees. Sometimes the problem is easy. 
A star case is a certain maker of toy 
trains. He is now happily making com- 
passes and compass-holding binnacles 
for battleships. 

Most small firms, however, cannot 
be given direct contracts. They are not 
fitted, usually, to make a total product, 
such as a machine tool or a tank. The 
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only broadly successful way of using 
them for the defense program is to put 
them to work as subcontractors. 

Some surprising things have devel- 
oped as the result of efforts to “farm 
out” prime contracts. For example, a 
woman manufacturer of cigarette light- 
ers (which may go out for keeps) dis- 
covered that she could make a part for 
an automatic-switch maker who had a 
defense contract and who, to her amaze- 
ment, was just two blocks away from 
her in New York City. 

The Army and Navy have yielded to 
the social necessity of doing something 
for the smaller firms and the smaller 
communities. At the end of last spring 
they had concentrated three-fourths of 
all defense work in the hands of 56 
corporations. Now they are trying to 
spread the work out. 

Let us give loose rein to our imagina- 
tions and suppose that this new policy 
works out to perfection. What then? 
Why, then we shall have changed our 
smaller firms and smaller communities, 
little by little, but more and more, into 
being mere feeders to our larger firms 
and communities. Peter R. Nehemkis, 
an OPM spokesman, may not be too 
alarmist when he declares: “It is one 
of the profound ironies of our defense 
effort that its total effect may well be to 
move toward obliterating smaller busi- 
ness enterprises from the American 
scene.” 

That this must not happen is recog- 
nized by the Republicans in the House 
of Representatives who have organized 
a special Small Business Committee to 
protect the interests of the men and 
women who work in small enterprises. 
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Our total national defense effort is hav- 
ing consequences nobody fully fore- 
saw. It is cutting our country into 
pieces and putting all the pieces to- 
gether again into an essentially war 
pattern. 

In that pattern there will be a great 
decline in the decencies and amenities 
of civilian life. Raw materials will be 
increasingly diverted to the needs of 
defense. We shall be poorer and poorer 


Polling the 


HAT does the typical worker 

think about important employ- 

ment problems—about unions, 
about his job, about his employer? 
Answers to this perennial question 
are provided by the findings of a Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
survey of the opinions of 6,000 repre- 
sentative employees. 

The employee is very frank in self- 
analysis, the survey discloses at the 
outset. In response to the question, 
“Why do men get fired?”, only 15 per 
cent of the workers blamed manage- 
ment. Lack of ability and carelessness 
were the principal causes cited. 

Food for employer thought, how- 
ever, is provided by the report on 
what, according to the employees, 
counts most in promotions, layoffs, re- 
hirings, opportunity for training. 
While 50.4 per cent considered good 
work the main factor, a very sizable 
group, 31.5 per cent, believed “pull” 
of some kind counted most. 

Almost two-fifths of the workers 
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in the things that make life enjoyable 
and more civilized; and, on top of that, 
by subordinating millions of little busi- 
ness men to a centralized industry and 
a centralized government, we shall have 
gone a long way toward imperiling the 
local and personal independence that 
has been the most distinctive feature of 
our American way of life. By Wess 
Wa.pron. Forbes, September 15, 1941, 
p. 14:3. 


Employee 


considered employees and employers 
equally to blame when disputes arise, 
slightly more than a fourth blamed 
management, while the rest blamed the 
workers. Of those who held manage- 
ment culpable in whole or in part, the 
largest group (42.9 per cent) put re- 
sponsibility for disputes on the fore- 
man; 25 per cent blamed the superin- 
tendent or general manager; and only 
16.7 per cent the president of the com- 
pany. Yet “employers’ biggest mis- 
takes,” as reported by the survey, all 
occur in policies set by top manage- 
ment: wages too low, executives’ sal- 
aries too high, hours too long, prices 
too high. Another belief (held by 25.7 
per cent) which involves questions of 
management policy is that non-union 
men do not sign up because they fear 
the employer. 

Remarkable unanimity characterized 
answers to the question, “What basic 
policies should guide unions?” More 
than 90 per cent believed in elections 
by secret ballot, accounting of funds to 
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members, and the taking of a vote be- 


hours (68 per cent), taxes affecting 


hat, fore calling a strike. Eighty-one per business (52.9 per cent), community- 
usi- cent thought workers in each company chest drives (49.7 per cent), Fascism 
and should decide for themselves on and Communism (32.2 per cent). Most 
ave strikes. of them would like the information 
the One of the important findings of this conveyed by bulletin-board posters or 
that survey is the evidence that large per- presented at meetings called by the em- 
2 of centages of employees would like the _ ployer. 

EBB employer to give them his views on From What Employees Think. The 
41, certain subjects: business conditions National Association of Manufacturers, 
(73.4 per cent), laws on wages and New York. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

Big Labor Business 

aii (NE of the largest and best-managed labor unions—the International Ladies 


¥ Garment Workers (A.F.L.)—has made public a most interesting annual 
ise, financial report. 

red In a year this union of 270,000. members took in $6,932,171 and spent 
$5,995,384, leaving an operating surplus of $936,787. It paid $2,073,352 in sal- 


the aries to officers, organizers and employees and charged $799,419 to organizing 
ge- expenses. Unemployed and needy members got $331,696 in relief payments. The 
the cost of operating strikes was $91,085, and benefits to strikers totaled $131,283. 
The union contributed $145,603 to organizations working for the re-election 
Te- of President Roosevelt and in behalf of New Deal candidates, none of this, 
re- however, through the Democratic party. It donated $212,352 to charitable and 
? labor organizations, and helped other unions, both A.F.L. and C.I.0., to finance 
m- strikes, though it refused to support jurisdictional strikes or those which it 
nly believed to be the product of Communist intrigues. 
m- In short, the I.L.G.W.U. is a big business institution, with large financial 
é power which it exerts in the fields of economics and politics. By thus reporting 
11S- to its members and the public, it displays an enlightened sense of its respon- 
all sibility. And its president, David Dubinsky, urges all unions to issue similar 
. financial statements. 
B Advice more than ever wise—before governmental regulation means compulsion. 
al- —New York World-Telegram 
ces 
9.7 
of 
on “Cold Control” for Employees 
sar FF NCOURAGED by an 80 per cent reduction in time lost by employees through 
the use of an oral cold vaccine treatment, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, will endeavor to interest all its employees in cold prevention this winter. 
ed To subsidize the use of vaccine by the employees, the company’s medical section 
sic is selling on company doctor’s prescription 60 cold vaccine tablets, which normally 
aid would cost $5, for $1.25. 
: Experiments made with a control group of employees last winter showed that 
yns those taking the vaccine lost an average of less than one day per person because 
to of colds, while those who did not take it lost an average of about five days. 


—The Wall Street Journal 9/23/41 
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How to Compile a Correspondence Manual 


SE of the correspondence manual 
is one of several approaches to 
the goal of better letters. Such 

a handbook is relatively inexpensive 
to prepare and, if well planned and 
intelligently promoted, is highly effec- 
tive as a stimulus to improvement. 

Here are some important points to 
observe in the planning stage: 

1. Survey the “market.” Manuals 
issued by other firms will furnish help- 
ful suggestions, but each manual must 
meet the problems of the individual 
company. Since the purpose of the 
manual is to correct faults in corre- 
spondence, it is well to find out just 
what faults are being committed before 
preparing the book. An assortment 
of carbons, taken from the outgoing 
mail over a period of a month, will 
provide raw material for a survey. 

2. Formulate definite objectives. 
The big thing, say experienced corre- 
spondence supervisors, is to arouse the 
writer’s interest and pride in good let- 
ters; he must be thoroughly sold on the 
importance of effective letter-writing. 
The manual should also stimulate the 
correspondents to organize the ideas 
they wish to express; straight thinking 
and clear expression are much more 
important than impeccable rhetoric. 

3. Keep arbitrary rules at a mini- 
mum. Nothing will kill interest faster 
than a dull roster of regulations. 

4. Make liberal use of examples. 
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Take as many as possible, good and 
bad, from company letters. 

5. Avoid pedantic pronouncements 
and pet prejudices. The handbook 
compiler should smother the impulse 
to parade his superior cultural attain- 
ments. That sort of thing merely ob- 
scures the larger goal of producing 
understandable letters. 

6. Adhere to an informal, conver- 
sational, easy-reading style. 

7. Issue the material first as a 
In bulletin form 
the material can be reproduced for dis- 


series of bulletins. 
tribution at low cost. The reaction of 
the correspondents can be observed, 
errors corrected, weak spots strength- 
ened, important points amplified, omit- 
ted points added. 

8. Print the 


form. 


book 
Use a good readable type; 
avoid chapter and page arrangements 
which bear a textbookish appearance; 


in attractive 


skip footnotes and other academic ap- 
purtenances. 

Following is a list of items commonly 
included in correspondence handbooks 
(not all are essential, however) : 

Introduction: It may be a good 
idea to present this in the form of a 
message from the president. The in- 
troduction tells what the book is about 
and urges earnest reading. 


Here 


is stressed the concept that every let- 


Importance of good letters: 


ter is in effect a sales letter. 
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Organization: The value of pre- 
thinking a letter through to a clear- 
cut objective. 

The approach: The critical role 
played by the opening sentence or par- 


agraph. Contrasting examples of poor 


ard practice for writing trade names 
and other company nomenclature. 
List of hackneyed terms: The sur- 
vey will have shown which ones are 
actually in use. 
Numerous other sections may be in- 


and : : 
and improved statements should be cluded in the manual. Among them 
a used liberally. are a discussion of the close, a list of 
oak The “You” appeal: Emphasis on words frequently misspelled, a set of 
Bs. looking at things from recipient’s point condensed rules of grammar. Also of 
a of view and on achieving a not-too- value is a section of rules for steno- 
i formal, conversational tone. graphers covering letter forms, spacing, 
in Conciseness and clarity: This should margins, etc. 
7 be covered in considerable detail, with In some instances, the manual is 
ial examples. used in conjunction with various other 
Courtesy and tact: Again, examples methods of improving correspondence. 
‘a are helpful. These include personal conferences, 
We. Company style: A glossary of cor- group clinics, and periodic bulletins. 
dis- rect usage and meanings of special Printers’ Ink, September 12, 1941, p. 
he company and industry terms. Stand- 56:4. 
ed, 
ath- Shifts in Women’s Jobs 
— NINETY-NINE out of every 100 women workers in 1870 were employed in four 
fields: domestic and personal service, agriculture, manufacturing and mechani- 
tive cal, and professional service. By 1930, clerical work had skyrocketed from a 
very bad sixth in the list of fields for women to a healthy second—employing 
pe; almost two million women workers, as compared to 8,000 in 1870. Agriculture, 
nts the old second-place field, nose-dived to sixth place. The others on the list of 
wal the big four kept their positions, but no longer accounted for such a large pro- 


portion of women’s jobs. Domestic and personal service, still the leader, gave 
ap- jobs to less than a third of the women workers, instead of to half as in 1870. 
The big four in 1930 employed less than four-fifths of the women workers, instead 
of 99 out of 100 as they had 60 years before. 


nly —From American Job Trends (Science Research Associates) 
oks 


Pays Workers’ Moving Expenses 


re HILCO CORPORATION recently moved its battery division from Philadelphia 

fa d to Trenton and moved 200 of its employees with it. The transplanting was 

in- arranged for under the terms of a new agreement between the company and 
C.1.0.’s United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers Union. 

<= In addition to clauses granting an 8 per cent to 10 per cent hourly pay 
increase and a week’s vacation with pay for the company’s battery division 

ere employees, the contract provided that Philco pay moving expenses for the 200 


workers employed in the plant that was abandoned. For those who prefer to 
let- continue living in Philadelphia, the company has agreed to pay the cost of 


commuting daily the 33 miles to Trenton. 
—Business Week 7/19/41 
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Simplified Record-Keeping Cuts Costs 


IRECTORS of many businesses 

D feel the cost of record-keeping 

is too high. Records have no di- 

rect profit value; their primary value 

to the executive is to enable him to find 

out exactly what he needs to know 
about any given transaction. 

Yet how many record systems ac- 
tually give the business man what he 
needs? Fact-recording has become a 
business in itself, so complex the aver- 
age company executive has difficulty 
in interpreting records without calling 
in the bookkeeper to explain the details. 

However, one company—Rex Cole, 
Inc., New York—has evolved a plan 
which enables anyone to comprehend 
the details of a set of records readily 
and which saves from 25 to 50 per cent 
of present office costs. In this concern 
it reduced record-keeping personnel by 
40 per cent, an annual saving of more 
than $100,000. 

The system embodies three steps: 

(1) Adopt a simplified machine- 
bookkeeping system. 

(2) Arrange all work according to 
lines of concentration. 

(3) Adopt a monthly internal audit 
system covering every account, with re- 
ports in form arranged for quick com- 
prehension. 

The simplified machine bookkeeping 
employed here is based on the use of 
the simplest form of ledger sheets— 
showing only date, document number, 
explanation, debit, credit, balance. 
Each ledger sheet represents an account 
or a phase of the business, and the ex- 
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planations shown in connection with 
the items posted make each sheet intel- 
ligible. Every item is posted to a led- 
ger sheet from an original document, 
and a standard bookkeeping machine 
is used for the postings. As the ma- 
chine is part typewriter, the explana- 
tion is typed opposite each posted item; 
and, as it is equipped with accumula- 
tion devices, the crossfooting is done 
with mechanical ease and precision. 

Receipts and expenditures are shown 
on proof ‘sheets, which can be so 
placed in the machine that ledger cards 
can be inserted and removed without 
disturbing their position. As the proof 
sheet receives a carbon impression of 
each posting, and as the impressions 
are arranged in columnar form, the 
proof sheet becomes in effect a cash 
receipts book, if a group of cash re- 
ceipts has been posted; or an invoice 
register, if a group of customers’ bills 
has been posted. 

In addition, a statement sheet is in- 
serted in the bookkeeping machine; 
then, when an item is posted to an 
account it is also copied on the state- 
ment form. The statement can be used 
for analysis, it can be sent each month 
to the customer, or it can be employed 
for audit purposes at any time without 
disturbing the current work being 
posted to the ledgers. 

It will be seen that under this system 
accumulating books are eliminated. 
This being so, a glance at any ledger 
sheet will show each item with explana- 
tion and amount. 
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As practically all the bookkeeping 
is done by machine operators, other 
clerks are relieved of this work. This 
simplifies the second step: distributing 
work along definite lines of concentra- 
tion. Each employee should be given 
only types of work which require the 
same thought processes. Employees 
seem happier under this arrangement; 
any monotony appears to be overbal- 
anced by pleasure in accomplishment. 

The final feature of the plan is the 
monthly internal audit, and the amount 
of work necessary to perform it is sur- 
prisingly small. Most of the accounts 
break down into about five or six parts. 
Once the audit forms are filled in with 
breakdown headings for each account, 


new subdivisions are seldom added. 
The audit is made, of course, not from 
the ledger sheet but from the statement 
made up at the time the ledger sheets 
were posted. 

From the audit sheets the executive 
can obtain a picture of the most de- 
tailed kind. For example, an item called 
“Sales Promotion” appears on the ex- 
pense statement; the audit sheets re- 
veal that it is an accumulation of some 
22 accounts, and the breakdown of 
these accounts shows 56 different items. 
With information like that on his desk, 
an executive can talk intelligently about 
the total account or about any of the 
many items which comprise the total. 
By D. F. Secorp. The Controller, June, 
1941, p. 223:4. 


Elsie Joins the Production Line 


OR many thousands of years men have thought of milk only as a food. In the 

future the pants we wear, the buttons with which we fasten them, and the 
fountain pen with which we sign the check to pay for them may be manufactured 
from milk. Indeed, industry is already obtaining from the common cow numerous 
cheap substitutes for raw products that hitherto have been expensively imported 
from remote corners of the globe. 


Out of a huge supply of surplus milk by-products has come a substitute for 
one of the most costly imported raw materials—pure ivory. The conversion of skim 
milk into piano keys and many other articles formerly made from elephant tusks 
not only utilizes a cheap by-product of the farm but helps to eliminate the sinful 
waste of several tons of pachyderm flesh to get a few pounds of ivory. 

To be used as an ivory substitute, milk must first be transformed into a plastic. 
From casein plastic a large variety of other articles is made, including fountain 
pens, steering wheels, brush handles, bathreom tumblers, lamp shades, etc. 

In a few years you may be wearing a suit of clothes that in its previous 
incarnation was six gallons of skim milk. Italy is already manufacturing suits and 
overcoats from casein fiber, and a beginning has been made in this country. One 
good cow will produce about 50 suits of clothes a year. Casein is likewise being 
manufactured into paint, sizing for high-grade paper, glue for laminated plastics. 
From whey are made lactic acid, rubber, milk sugar, and a vast number of products 
used in cakes, candies and other foods. Already 20 per cent of our available milk 
by-products is being profitably used in commercial manufacture, and the field is 


extending daily. 
—Ross L. Hotman in Think 8/41 
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U. S. Steel’s Intensive Training Program 


T° MEET pressing defense requirements, 15,000 employees of United States 

Steel subsidiaries are now undergoing intensive training for skilled jobs. 
The employee training program throughout the country, which is by no means a 
new undertaking among the subsidiary companies of the corporation, is now 
one of the largest in the history of American industry. 


The fact that a training program has long been in effect made it possible 
for the steel-manufacturing subsidiaries of the corporation to increase their output 
in a little more than six months’ time from two-thirds of capacity to full capacity, 
which over a 12-month period would produce steel in excess of the entire annual 
steel output of Germany, based on the latest available figures. 


Employee training in U. S. Steel is of two kinds—that involved in fitting a 
man for the next higher job in regular mill operations, and that required to 
equip a man to handle a special defense operation. 


In regular operations there is commonly a natural progression upward from 
one job to another, depending, of course, on the aptitude, acquired skill, and 
general qualifications of individual employees. Through this method, known as 
“upgrading,” it is possible to expand from one shift to three or more shifts, 
using the original personnel as a nucleus. 


In training men for special defense work, such as the manufacture of armor 


plate, bombs and shells, it has been necessary to give large numbers of men 
intensive instruction in the operation of single-purpose machines. 

As a preliminary to learning these operations, many of the men are given 
training in machine operations in the public schools or in the company machine 
shops. This kind of training, as well as the upgrading of men in regular mill 


. operations, is distinct from the subsidiaries’ long-range apprenticeship program, 


under which more than 1,300 apprentices are now taking four-year courses in 
steelmaking in steel-fabricating units of the United States Steel Corporation. 


Many employees are supplementing their training by taking academic work. 
More than 5,000 are receiving classroom instruction directly related to their 
jobs on company time. 


Nearly 10,000 are pursuing studies on their own time. More than 2,500 of 
these are taking emergency defense courses now being conducted in trade schools, 
high schools and colleges under the national defense training program. 


Vacation Bonuses in the Steel Industry 


To help maintain the production of steel for defense and other purposes on a 

24-hour day and seven-day week basis, many steel companies have offered cash 
payments to production employees instead of regular vacations this year, according 
to a survey by the American Iron and Steel Institute. 


Of 36 companies whose vacation plans were analyzed, 22 have permitted or 
required the acceptance of cash bonuses in lieu of vacations with pay. Vacation 
plans of the other 14 concerns specify that employees take time off from their jobs. 


In the group of 22 companies, six have given their employees the choice of 
accepting a cash bonus or a vacation. Eleven companies have reserved to the 
management the right to require any employee to accept the alternative cash bonus. 
Five companies have required the acceptance of such a bonus by employees. 


In one concern, where the question was submitted to a vote of all employees, 

83 per cent voted this year to accept a cash bonus in lieu of a vacation, thus 
cooperating with the management in the defense program. 

—Steel Facts 9/41 
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Personnel 


Administrative Sequences 


Tai modern engineer plans ma- 


chinery and layout so that em- 
ployees work with a minimum 
of bodily motion and materials travel 
the shortest distance from one opera- 
tion to the next. The same process is 
applicable, in part, to administration. 

Industrial methods cannot be trans- 
planted wholesale to administration. 
Management cannot, for instance, im- 
prove the technique of thinking, which 
is an essential part of each executive 
act. What management can do is to 
simplify and expedite the mechanical 
phases of administration, thus permit- 
ting executives to use their powers of 
thought to the best advantage. 

The motion requirements of admin- 
istrative work — that is, required trans- 
ferences of papers from one person to 
another — are as variable as the mo- 
tions of mechanical operations. There 
are some jobs which can best be done 
by a single person, and others which 
require the collaboration of hundreds 
of people. Two elements are always 
open to judgment. First, how far 
should one go in dividing up the 
work? Should each successive task be 
performed by a different worker, or are 
there combinations which can be as- 
signed to the same individuals or units? 
Second, granted that a definite number 
of operating steps is necessary, how 
many control steps are needed to insure 
that the work has been properly done 
and that no irregularities have taken 
place? These are questions that the 
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administrative analyst will have to 
answer. 

The first thing to do in analyzing an 
administrative sequence is to list the 
individual tasks (a task is here defined 
as a distinct executive or clerical opera- 
tion performed by an individual) and 
the units which perform them. It is 
always well to present this information 
graphically, in order to make clear the 
number and distance of the moves and 
to throw into relief any back-tracking. 
A good way to illustrate a short se- 
quence is to superimpose the lines of 
flow on a simple organization chart; 
this chart may be supported by a “time 
table” showing the average times be- 
tween key steps. 

It is then necessary to consider each 
task as an entity and in relation to the 
whole purpose of the sequence. Par- 
ticular emphasis should be placed on 
the question, “Why?” 

Information about each step should 
include an estimate of its qualitative 
character. This is a summing up, pref- 
erably in numerical terms, of the an- 
swers to three questions: 

1. How much skill and experience 
are required for performing the task? 

2. How important is the subject 
matter? What are the consequences of 
omission or improper performance? 

3. How much discretion, judgment 
and authority are inherent in the work? 

Tasks should not be rated by the 
existing grade or salary of those who 
do them, or even by the qualifications 
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they possess. Positions are classified 
and filled according to the difficulties 
of their duties and tasks. 

Besides evaluating the quality of a 
task, the administrative analyst should 
determine its exact place in the net- 
work of line and staff functions. With 
this information, with the general data 
on sequence and assignment in the 
form of a flow chart, and with suffi- 
cient background material, he may 
proceed to determine whether the se- 
quence as it stands is the best way of 
accomplishing the objective, or whether 
it could be done more simply and 
economically. 

An administrative sequence should 
in general conform to the following 
standards: 

1. Each task should contribute posi- 
tively to the basic purpose. Every step 
should fit into a logical pattern and 
should have definite and essential re- 
sults. If the need for a step is doubtful, 
the presumption is in favor of elim- 
inating it. 

2. Similar tasks should be combined. 
Doing so will reduce the number of 
administrative moves. Preliminary 
work, such as familiarization with the 
background of the particular case, will 
be done once instead of twice. 

3. Administrative moves should be 
as few and short as possible. Formal 
signatures and clearances should be 
kept down to a minimum; the matériel 
should travel as rapidly as possible 
between those who do the actual work. 

4. Each task should be well bal- 
anced. The three elements which de- 
termine the quality of a task should 
be well adjusted. For instance, skill 
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and authority should not be wasted on 
unimportant subject matter. Nor should 
a task which requires experience and 
judgment include a lot of unessential 
detail. 

5. Tasks should be properly as- 
signed. For instance, a division chief 
should not be assigned a job which an 
administrative assistant could do, nor 
should an economist be asked to im- 
prove mechanical specifications. 

These criteria are, in a sense, restate- 
ments of the common-sense proposition 
that energy should be reserved for the 
most essential work and then utilized 
as completely as possible. It is a symp- 
tom of faulty planning, for instance, 
when high executives must sign a 
multitude of papers which they have 
had no hand in preparing and often 
do not have time even to read. Such 
documents had much better be rubber- 
stamped, issued over the signatures of 
subordinates, or signed impersonally 
in the name of the organization. 

The method of analyzing an admin- 
istrative sequence which has been out- 
lined is frankly qualitative and based 
upon judgments which the investigator 
has to make. It is designed to cover 
activities to which more precise meth- 
ods, such as statistics and cost ac- 
counting, cannot be applied. In the 
“intangible” sphere of higher adminis- 
tration, we must necessarily use quali- 
tative and perceptive data; but, if we 
proceed with caution and constantly 
check our mental process, we can make 
practical improvements in administra- 
tive technique. By Comstock GLASER. 
Advanced Management, April - June, 
1941, p. 81:5. 
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What Is a Job Worth? 


VERY few years brings a wave 

of fancies, fads and fallacies in 

industrial relations. Two decades 
ago the employment field was invaded 
by pseudo-scientific systems of charac- 
ter analysis. Applicants were selected 
by analysis of their features, com- 
plexions, heads and body build. In a 
personnel association meeting an em- 
ployment man said he could tell a 
machinist by the way he walked into 
the office. 

That movement has subsided, but 
others have followed. Something of the 
same kind of thinking is popular now 
in various systems of job evaluation. 

One widely publicized method em- 
ploys four factors: effort, responsibil- 
ity, skill and working conditions. How 
much effort a man puts into his work 
may be reflected in his merit rating, 
but it has no bearing on the scope of 
his job. Responsibility is everything 
for which a person is answerable. How 
can it be a single factor? Skill does not 
cover the whole range of job activities, 
especially in the higher positions — the 
varied observations, judgments, deter- 
minations, designs, appeals, etc., which 
are discretionary in character. “Work- 
ing conditions” are a factor in the 
selection of people for jobs, not in job 
evaluation. 

Furthermore, under this method, a 
weighting of these factors on a point 
system might, in one plant of a large 
organization, be 40-20-20-20; in an- 
other plant it might be 60-20-15-5. How 
could such a system be called scien- 
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tific? The factors are largely arbitrary ; 
the weighting of the factors and their 
rating in a job are wholly arbitrary. 

A similar plan, used in a large metro- 
politan bank, values positions with re- 
spect to five factors: mental effort, skill, 
physical effort, responsibility, and work- 
ing conditions. In setting wages under 
this plan, 14 positions were named as 
key positions and for each the average 
existing salary was ascertained. The 
average salary for each key position 
was apportioned among the valuation 
factors according to the estimated im- 
portance of each in the job. By the 
ratings used, “physical effort” — what- 
ever that may be — is worth exactly 
$17 for a machine bookkeeper and $16 
for an ediphone operator. These jobs 
are valued at exactly $97 and $101 re- 
spectively. Such exact values in human 
performance are absurd; they were 
obsolete in computing school averages 
25 years ago. 

The question, “What does a man do 
and how much does it count?”, can be 
answered only by answering the ques- 
tion, “What is the job’s relative scope 
in the functions of the enterprise?” Job 
evaluation must provide that duties per- 
formed be the measure of value. 

Functions are observable; one job 
covers a wider field than another. Jobs 
should be compared in this respect and 
placed in sequence; then they can be 
adequately appraised. The highest and 
the lowest jobs will determine the 
limits of the range and the number of 
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discernible steps between. Simple com- 
parisons between jobs in the same line 
of work — particularly by the method 
of paired comparisons — will establish 
their sequence on the scale. 

It may not be incompatible with 
grading in this manner to make com- 
parisons by point ratings, if it is not 
otherwise obvious that one job has 
broader functions than another. Point 
rating may be an aid to judgment in 
grading when factual evidence is not 
conclusive. 

Equitable wages are said to be the 
object of most job evaluation plans, 





but such plans frequently fail to recog. 
nize functional unity as the basis for 
consistency of treatment and functional 
scope as the measure of participation 
in the distribution of returns. Yet what 
is more equitable than to identify in- 
dividuals with their work and to dis- 
tribute returns in relation to its effect? 
Equitable participation in income im- 
plies, as John D. Rockefeller has said, 
“enjoyment by every man of benefits 
commensurate with those which his 
own work adds to the wealth of civili- 
zation.” By J.O. Hopwoop. Personnel 
Journal, June, 1941, p. 51:15. 
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New Jobs for Women Workers 


A STUDY of 1,894 different occupations required in 21 key defense industries 
has revealed that a large majority are jobs in which women could be success- 
fully employed, although they are not at present being hired for such work. The 
study, prepared by the Social Security Board, included the vital airplane, ship- 
building and machinery industries, as well as a number of other heavy-production 
industries. 

Only 331 of the nearly 1,900 kinds of jobs analyzed were found to be definitely 
unsuitable for women. An additional 47 occupations are already customarily filled 
by women exclusively or by either men or women. 


Almost two-thirds of the total—1,185—were occupations in which the degree 
of physical strength required and the conditions under which the work is per- 
formed present no barrier to the emp!oyment of women. Moreover, 654 of the 
occupations in this group were of a kind in which women could be placed imme- 
diately, only a brief period of preparatory training, if any, being necessary. 

Even in the case of the other 531 occupations, for which considerable train- 
ing is required, breaking up some of the jobs into their single-skill component 
parts would make possible the immediate employment of women. Down-processing 
of complex jobs to permit the employment and on-the-job training of semi-skilled 
workers has already been widely adopted by defense employers as a means of 
meeting skilled-labor shortages. 


Occupations in which it was found women could be employed included a wide 
variety of jobs in the manufacture and assembly of parts for motors, radios, re- 
cording instruments, and airplane gauges. A large majority of the operations in 
the manufacture of automobiles, trucks and tanks, even final body assembly, could 
be performed by women, since heavy parts are moved by machinery. In the ship- 
building industry, women were listed as acceptable for employment as boilermak- 
ers’ helpers, draftsmen, machinists’ helpers, blueprint machine operators. flash 
welders, and a large list of other occupations. The development of new machinery 
has also made feasible the employment of women in the manufacture of heavy 
shells and other types of munitions. 
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G.E. Wars on Waste 


Tin General Electric Company, 


long an exponent of the scientific 

conservation of materials, is re- 
doubling its efforts in this field as a 
means of aiding the national defense 
program. With the level of waste and 
spoilage in manufacturing operations 
already cut 13 per cent from what it 
was five years ago, special anti-waste 
campaigns are now under way at three 
of the company’s plants. Others are 
planned. 

Posters, buttons, and special issues 
of plant newspapers are being used to 
show workers, many of whom have 
been added within the last year, how to 
make the most of millions of tons of 
defense materials which they are handl- 
ing. 

General Electric for years has con- 
served materials through an internal 
organization for the salvage of its 
waste and by a second organization 
for the study of manufacturing methods 
with a view to keeping waste and spoil- 
age ata minimum. H. J. Beattie and 
A. J. Lacock, both of the manufacturing 
general department in Schenectady, re- 
spectively head these organizations. 

The salvage division is devoted to the 
utilization and marketing of waste 
products, scrap and surplus materials. 
General Electric has $325,000 invested 
in buildings and equipment, maintains 
a personnel of 250, and expends more 
than half a million dollars annually 
for labor and operating expenses in 
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this work. It costs about 20 cents to 
salvage a dollar’s worth of material. 
The marketable waste products annu- 
ally exceed 200,000,000 pounds, or ap- 
proximately 3,000 carloads. 

Scrap is disposed of in three ways. 
As much as possible is used within the 
company; this amounts to about 20 
per cent. Other scrap is shipped, when 
practicable, to smelters and vendors 
for conversion into raw material and 
returned to the company. This is true 
particularly with respect to copper, sil- 
ver, brass, lead and compositions. The 
remainder is sold outright to compe- 
titive bidders. For selling purposes, the 
scrap is divided into about 125 classes, 
each having a different price. Steel 
comprises 75 per cent of the scrap by 
weight, and iron 10 per cent by weight. 

Mr. Lacock’s organization is con- 
cerned with the control of manufac- 
turing losses and the improvement of 
work quality. This requires 38 men 
with considerable technical and prac- 
tical experience and the part-time serv- 
ices of many others. 

Manufacturing losses may be due to 
various causes—materials, tools, meth- 
ods, workmanship or design. It is the 
job of this latter organization to deter- 
mine the cause and to attend to its 
correction. The task calls for the con- 
tinual cooperation of the engineering, 
drafting and manufacturing depart- 
ments. 
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A Case Study in Training 


HEN the aircraft manufactur- 

ing industry was confronted 

with the huge national defense 
program, it was already working under 
pressure to meet the requirements of 
foreign military orders. Previous ex- 
pansion of the industry had absorbed 
all available aeronautical engineers; 
the sudden demands of the defense pro- 
gram could be met only by additional 
training. 


To counter the lack of engineering 
personnel, the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration and Vega Airplane Company 
have three separate training programs. 
One is for men now employed in the 
engineering departments, another for 
recent college graduates about to en- 
ter the industry, and the third for grad- 
uate engineers with experience in other 
industries. 


In addition, approximately 6,000 em- 
ployees are attending evening trade ex- 
tension classes held in conjunction with 
the local school system and open to 
every employee in the organization. In 
many instances the college graduate 
who is deficient in the technical knowl- 
edge necessary for some phase of his 
work can acquire the training he needs 
by attending a trade extension class. 


Students for the course open to men 
already employed in the engineering 
department are selected from volun- 
teers with the help of the supervisors. 
This educational program consists of 
one- to one-and-a-half-hour lectures on 
various phases of aeronautical engi- 
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neering and factory production given’ 
during working hours by recognized 
authorities in these fields. 

The second training program, for 
recent college graduates without any 
actual industrial experience, covers a 
period tentatively set at a year. During 
this time the engineering trainees are 
moved from department to department 
and from job to job so that they may 
master the technique of each opera- 
tion, while their practical experience 
is supplemented with lectures by out- 
standing engineers. Each trainee is 
required to keep a diary in the form 
of notes on the various operations he 
performs. He is asked also to suggest 
possible improvements in the methods 
of manufacture and design he has ob- 
served. From the notes and sugges- 
tions, together with the supervisor’s re- 
ports, the program coordinator can get 
a fairly clear idea of the type of work 
for which each trainee is best suited. 

The third training program is de- 
signed to convert engineers experi- 
enced in other industries into aero- 
This 
which is a new type for the company 
and probably for the industry, was in- 
augurated because of the necessity for 


nautical engineers. program, 


speed in training personnel: since the 
trainees start with a knowledge of en- 
gineering fundamentals and possess ex- 
perience in mass-production methods, 
the course need cover only subjects 
peculiar to the aeronautics industry. 
As soon as preliminary arrangements 
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for this course were made, personnel 
interviewers were sent to various sec- 
tions of the country. Sixteen hundred 
applicants were interviewed and tested, 
and 116 of these were employed and 
sent to California Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pasadena for the first part of 
the course. As their traveling expenses 
and tuition were paid and they also 
received a salary, engineers of excep- 
tionally high qualifications were glad 
to accept the jobs. 

The training schedule, which was de- 
veloped in conjunction with California 
Institute of Technology, provided a 16- 
week course: eight weeks’ training at 
the Institute, followed by eight weeks’ 
instruction by the staff of the Lockheed- 
Vega Education Service. 

Training at the Institute consisted of 
courses in aeronautical engineering 
supplemented by three hours of draft- 
ing work daily. 

The second or practical phase of the 
training, the time spent at the plant, 
was intended to bridge the gap existing 
between theoretical knowledge and its 
application. Every morning there were 


four one-hour lectures by engineers 
considered top men in their fields, 
and these lectures stressed practical ap- 
plication rather than involved theories. 
The afternoon’s work consisted, for a 
period of four weeks, of actual design 
problems on the drafting board; of 
liaison or contact work between engi- 
neers and the shop for two weeks; of 
engineering checking of assembly and 
detail drawings for one week; and of 
tool design and tool planning for one 
week. Thus the transition from stu- 
dent to producing aeronautical engi- 
neer was accomplished with a minimum 
of waste effort. 

In closing, it might be worth while 
to point out that institutions of higher 
learning which are training engineers 
for industry could help the present situ- 
ation by revising their curricula along 
more »ractical lines. The more prac- 
tical the training of college men, es- 
pecially on the higher levels, the more 
valuable they will be in the task of na- 
tional defense. By R. RANDALL IRWIN 
and Jacosp KapusHIN. Advanced Man- 
agement, January-March, 1941, p. 37:4. 








AMA PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


The Fall Production Conference of the American Management 
Association will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, November 


19-20, at the Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh. 
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Primed for Safety 


AT Christy Park Works of National Tube Company, about 500 high school 
graduates have been added to the payroll in recent months, following completion 
by them of an intensive preparatory training program at McKeesport Vocational 
High School. These young men were carefully selected as to physical and mental 
qualifications, one item in the various selective factors being accident-proneness. 
During this training the company cooperated with the Vocational High School 
in the safety education of the candidates, furnishing safety instruction materials 
and practical suggestions on safety conduct, and the trainees were requested to 
pass an examination on safety. 


Upon completion of the school training program, the men hired were thoroughly 
reinstructed in safety at the time of their admission to the plant, given the plant 
safety rules, and individually counseled on safety by their foremen. 


As a result of the special attention given to safety prior to employment, no 
major accident has yet occurred among this new group of men. 


At all plants of the National Tube Company the new and younger employee 
receives individual instruction from his foreman regarding general mill hazards 
and specific hazards in connection with the job which he is to fill. As evidence 
that such instruction has been given, both the employee and the foreman sign a 
form which is returned to the employment department as part of its records. 


The new man is then put to work with older employees as his instructors, and 
these key men supervise the breaking-in period and provide such additional safety 
instruction as they deem necessary during his training period. 


U. S. Steel News 7/41 


N.A.M. Defense Production Report 


THE government is intensifying its demands for speed in defense production, 

the National Association of Manufacturers reports in its semi-annual statement 
on the progress of the defense program, and delays from government causes have 
taken a sharp drop. Ninety-eight per cent of the reporting companies with defense 
contracts stated production had actually started. 

Trends shown in the report include: 

1. The government is asking greater speed in delivery. Thirty-seven per cent 
of the companies said that they had been asked to deliver before the contract 
date. In January only 25 per cent had been asked to do so. 

2. Shortages of materials, lack of machine tools, and labor disputes are now 
“increasingly responsible” for delay. In January, 59 per cent of the reporting 
companies listed “government causes” for delay; this figure has dropped to 43 
per cent. Shortage of materials is cited by 75 per cent of the companies. 

3. More and more companies would like tighter controls on delivery of mate- 
rials. Only 16 per cent of the manufacturers wanted stricter controls in January; 
now 31 per cent favor them. 

4. The number of companies operating on a six- or seven-day basis is increas- 
ing. No unusual increases have been made in the number of shifts, but a sharp 
decrease in the 40-hour-week group is shown, with the greater number of firms 
now reporting their workers on a 50- or 60-hour week. 

5. Greater need than ever for skilled labor is revealed. At present, 50 per 
cent of the employers need such labor and state that an acute shortage would be 
evident “if defense production were on a 24-hour, seven-day basis.” About half 
the companies said deliveries could be “substantially expedited” if they could hire 
additional employees. 

—The N.A.M. News Letter 9/12/41 
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Saving Salesmen 


ANY a salesman these days is 
adrift on a sea of orders with- 
out a drop of merchandise, and 

the sales managers are just as worried 
as their men. The problem is already 
critical for manufacturers of durable 
consumer goods, but even producers 
of textiles, shoes and other non-durable 
goods see the handwriting on the wall. 

One ray of hope, however, lies in the 
fact that conferences and surveys are 
beginning to evolve the first rough re- 
medial formula. Not every job can be 
saved, of course, but expensive and 
long-cultivated sales organizations may 
at least survive with some semblance of 
pep and discipline. 

Schemes to keep salesmen profitably 
occupied are fairly well standardized. 
Dealer-customer propaganda, in the 
form of out-and-out good will tours, is 
practiced 100 per cent. Object, of 
course, is to prevent the manufacturer 
from getting a bad name because of 
slow or non-existent deliveries. An- 
other angle is teaching the dealer to sell 
better. 

Market revision work ranks No. 2 
as an emergency occupation. This en- 
tails studying the customer’s inventory, 
sales turnover, future financial position, 
etc. It also involves hunting up lists 
of good prospects and cultivating them 
—just in case. Smaller firms have 
added two further variations in this 
category: (1) They get salesmen to do 
the type of analytical work which big- 
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ger firms can allot to a full-fledged 
market research department; and (2) 
they send salesmen out to dig for de- 
fense orders. 

Developmental work, such as keep- 
ing an ear to the ground for new prod- 
ucts or finding new uses for old prod- 
ucts, is also falling more and more 
to the salesman’s lot. 

Homework in the main office ranks 
third as a remedy. Although fill-in 
labor is one extensive (and perhaps 
bad) phase of it, the really big idea is 
to turn the salesman into an expediter 
on raw-material supplies. This means 
he must contact makers of raw materi- 
als, and turn his talents of persuasion 
to the job of getting suppliers to put 
through orders as fast as possible; if 
that isn’t fast enough, he is supposed 
to collaborate on the digging up of sub- 
stitutes. 

Salesmen not occupied in such scout- 
ing and lubricating expeditions are 
treated to sales courses by some manu- 
facturers, or act as teachers for neo- 
phyte colleagues. Still another occu- 
pation—reported by about 15 per cent 
of war-affected manufacturers—is the 
revision of catalogues, promotion ma- 
terial, direct mail, and similar sales 
aids. Of course, in many a small 
company, salesmen are keeping books, 
even running lathes. 

Fourth and last of the major plans 
to maintain sales morale is product 
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revision. One objective here is to edu- 
cate customers in the acceptance of 
products which contain substitutes or 
have been simplified in design and con- 
struction. Another is to sell lines 
which previously have been dead, or 
new lines just emerging as war stop- 
gaps. 

Adoption of any or all of the four 
major plans, however, fails frequently 
to solve the dilemma of financing the 
sales department. A few manufactur- 
ers have already begun to dismiss some 
of their men, though dismissals—thus 
far, at least—are much less general 
than imagined. Reason is that this 
scheme is too risky. Big firms are on 
the lookout for top-caliber employees 
fired by little manufacturers. 

Most prevalent are salary and com- 
Opinion is very 
hazy as to how these should be ad- 
justed without grumbling, but by next 
year it’s expected that the following 
practices will become fairly general: 
(1) Salesmen working on salary 


mission revisions. 





plus commission may be changed to 
straight salary for the duration. 

(2) Commissions, where retained, 
will be eliminated on certain types of 
orders. 

(3) Commissions will be credited 
and paid only as goods are delivered 
—not on receipt of orders. 

As a corollary to salary revision, 
virtually all manufacturers are smooth- 
ing out inequalities in sales territories. 
Wherever salesmen have been stuck 
with traditionally poor pay dirt, they 
are being given enough new accounts 
(from somebody else’s list) to make 
them feel happy. This is considered 
good psychology at a time when morale 
threatens to ebb. 

In the same vein are changes in the 
status of manufacturers’ 
tives. 


representa- 
Wherever these are deemed to be 
getting unduly rich, commissions are 
revised or credits are eliminated on de- 
fense and “over-the-transom” orders. 
Business Week, August 16, 1941, p. 
50:2. 


Food-Buying Habits 


T a series of meetings of advertising and grocery executives in various cities, 
The American Weekly presents findings on grocery advertising readership and 


buying habits. 


For example, it was found that 20 per cent of housewives “never,” 21 per 
cent “seldom,” and 59 per cent “regularly” read retail grocery advertising, but 
that the proportion of regular readers is greater among lower- than higher-income 


groups. 


When a grocer cannot provide the requested size, 28 per cent of customers 
take another size, 34 per cent another brand or item, 22 per cent walk out or go 


to a competitor, and 16 per cent don’t buy. 


When a grocer says “We’re out of 


that brand,” 48 per cent take another brand or item, 32 per cent walk out or go 
to a competitor, 20 per cent don’t buy. 


Impulse-buying provides 53 per cent of sales of syndicate stores, 42 per cent 
of department stores’, 24 per cent of grocery stores’, 33 per cent of chain drug 
stores’, and 8 per cent of independent drug stores——which would seem to indicate 
the desirability of adequate display. 





—Sales Management 6/15/41 
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Ginancial Management 


Cost Accounting for 


HE year of defense production 
just past teaches an important 
lesson that can be applied to 
speed output in the year ahead: It is 
that restriction of reasonable profits 
injects sand into the gears of our 
Patriotism runs high, but 
capital—and certainly labor—are still 
considering profits. All decisions 
whether to produce and how fast to 
produce must be measured in terms of 
their effect on costs and profits. And 
those decisions are a function of cost 
accounting, which acts as a rheostat 
on the speed of defense production. 
The importance of cost accounting 
in the defense picture is increased by 
the cost-plus-fixed-fee system used in a 
large proportion of defense contracts. 
Here decisions on costs—which items 
are allowable and which are not—de- 
termine how much of his expenditure 
the contractor can recover. In the 
mass, these decisions have acted as a 
brake on production during the past 
year, but this drag on the defense ef- 
fort can be removed through better 
cost accounting techniques, coupled 
with a realistic approach to the subject 
by government and industry. 
Consider a typical case: A company 
had accepted government contracts in 
such volume that its armament busi- 
ness eventually exceeded its commer- 
cial business. This company had one 
major government contract and several 
minor ones. Its commercial business 


economy. 
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Defense Production 


accounting had been done on a job- 
cost basis, but, when the major gov- 
ernment contract started into produc- 
tion, the need for a different break- 
down became apparent: 

1. The type and volume of business 
to be handled were uncertain—cost 
flexibility was essential. 

2. Too much time was required to 
establish departmental overhead rates; 
such rates could not be developed early 
enough in the progress of the contracts. 

3. Apportionment of manufacturing 
expense between departments to con- 
tracts presented difficult problems. 

4. While there were limitations in 
company records, the company desired 
full absorption of manufacturing ex- 
pense in order to avoid loss. 

It was decided not to try to break 
down the entire plant into small cost 
centers with normal departmental or 
machine -rates. There was need for 
more detailed break-up of manufactur- 
ing overhead, but this was accom- 
plished on the basis of engineering 
analysis. 

For example, analysis of the work 
to be performed on the major govern- 
ment contract showed that tolerances 
were much closer than on regular com- 
mercial work, or even on the other 
government contracts. 
tolerances require greater attention to 
the condition of machines and tools, 
with higher maintenance and repair 
costs, expense on equipment assigned 


Since closer 
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to the government contract was 
charged directly to that contract. 
Maintenance and repair on_ other 
equipment were included in a special 
shop overhead account and prorated 
over the other government contracts 
and the commercial work. 

Further analysis showed the ratio of 
inspectors and supervisors to direct 
labor would be high on the major gov- 
ernment contract, so this expense also 
was charged directly to the contract. 
Above-normal requirements for special 
and perishable tools were handled in 
the same manner. 

Among other cost problems on de- 
fense contracts are the following: 

1. Unevenness in the flow of de- 
fense work may result in high over-all 
costs, some of which cannot be recov- 
ered. Dej.artments may be left idle 
part of the time. This means a loss 
that must be compensated for in some 
way—at least through a “reasonable” 
profit. 

2. The pressure for speed in pro- 
duction and the trend toward shorter 
working hours inevitably lead to over- 
time. Suppose a man works on sev- 
eral different jobs during the day, in- 


cluding commercial and armament 
business. The simplest solution from 
a clerical standpoint is to let the over. 
time cost fall on the job the man was 
doing in his overtime hours. 

For companies which now prorate 
overtime over every ticket or wish to 
prove the “balancing-out theory” to 
government cost inspectors, the follow- 
ing plan is suggested: 

1. At the end of each month deter- 
mine the percentage of overtime to 
regular hours for the workers as a 
whole. 

2. From the cost sheets determine 
the same percentage for each contract 
under consideration. 

3. Compare the overtime percentage 
of the company as a whole to that of 
the contract in question and resolve 
the difference in percentages into dol- 
lars for the contract. 

4. The plus or minus dollar dif- 
ference by which the particular con- 
tract deviates from the company over- 
time average can then be adjusted 
monthly or accumulated and adjusted 
later. 

By H. G. Crockett. The Journal of 
Commerce, August 18, 1941, p. 7B:1. 
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Wage-Adjustment Clauses in Union Agreements 


ECAUSE of the general economic uncertainty prevalent today, more labor 
agreements are beginning to include a provision which in some way can 
bring about a wage adjustment during the established life of the contract. 
Forty-six of 201 agreements reviewed in a recent study have some such provision. 
The types of clauses range from the general one which allows a reopening of 
negotiations by mutual consent of the parties for any purpose to the automatic 
wage adjustment based upon a definite contingency. Eight specific contingencies 
are represented in the agreements: (1) change in cost of living, (2) inflation, 
(3) change in price of commodity, (4) advent of war, (5) rise in community 
or competitors’ wage level, (6) change in business conditions, (7) government 

proposal, and (8) increase in company earnings. 
—Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University 8/41 
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Jusurance 


Status of Alien Underwriters 


Roosevelt’s famous “freezing or- 
der” of June 14, 1941, has led 


to some misunderstanding of its scope 


Prreoievers given to President 


and its effect on certain alien corpora- 
tions, among them the British insur- 
ance companies which have for so long 
been an important factor in insurance 
protection in the United States and in 
the development of such protection. 
The main purpose of the freezing order 
is to prevent dollar exchange from 
reaching Axis hands, which manifestly 
is to the interest of Great Britain and 
her colonies as well as to that of the 
United States. With close and friendly 
relations existing between the two 
countries, British industrial and finan- 
cial interests here, including United 
States branches of British insurance 
companies and domestic firms owned 
by British companies, are not affected 
by the order so far as their business 
in the United States is concerned; nor 
was it intended that they should be. 

Indeed, the requirements under 
which alien insurance companies are 
licensed to do business in the United 
States are such that they must main- 
tain funds here to the extent necessary 
to protect their policyholders. Admin- 
istration of this requirement is in the 
hands of the Insurance Departments of 
the various states and is scrupulously 
supervised. This will be referred to 
later. 

Another matter not generally under- 
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stood is the recent loan made by our 
Federal Government, through the RFC, 
to the British Government to enable 
the latter to purchase airplanes, tanks, 
guns, oil, cotton, tobacco, wheat, beef 
and many other goods and implements. 
British interests in this country coop- 
erate in respect to this loan but are 
not parties to it. The British owners 
of the capital stock of industrial and 
insurance companies doing business in 
this country have agreed to lend to the 
British Government such capital stock 
to be deposited in New York as collat- 
eral for the loan, and have further 
agreed that for a period of time the 
dividends which the American direc- 
tors of such companies may declare 
will be deposited with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in New York for the ser- 
vicing of the loan. The equivalent in 
sterling of these dividend dollars will 
be delivered to the parent industrial or 
insurance company in England by the 
British Government. 

To the same end, the United States 
branches of British insurance compa- 
nies will deliver to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in New York such portions 
of their interest earnings as the Super- 
intendent of Insurance may authorize 
after first satisfying himself that ade- 
quate financial protection of American 
policyholders has been maintained. 
The industrial companies referred to 
also will deliver to the Federal Reserve 
Bank a suitable share of their earnings, 
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and, in turn, the British Government 
will transfer to the parent companies 
the equivalent of such payments in 
sterling. This merely means exchange 
of dollars for sterling and provides the 
dollar exchange necessary for payment 
of interest. 

The management and control of the 
insurance companies involved in this 
transaction and their relations with 
their agents, brokers and policyholders 
will not be disturbed in any way what- 
ever, nor will the protection afforded 
to their policyholders be diminished. 
Indeed, it may be said that the govern- 
ments of both the United States and 
Great Britain are now interested in 
seeing the strength and soundness of 
the companies maintained and _ their 
business operations conducted as usual 
in the United States. 

These insurance companies, without 
disturbing their normal business rela- 
tions, have thus been able to contribute 
to the defense effort and also to in- 
crease the amount of business received 
by manufacturers and others in this 
country. 

It may be well to emphasize that 
United States branches of foreign in- 
surance companies, and domestic in- 
surance companies owned abroad, are 
under the same government supervi- 
sion as domestic insurance companies 
and must meet the same requirements. 
Indeed, supervision goes somewhat fur- 
ther in the case of United States 
branches, for the major part of their 
assets is in the hands of trustees, or on 
deposit with state insurance depart- 
ments, for the protection of policy- 
holders in the United States. A branch 
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may not withdraw funds therefrom ex. 
cept by permission of the Insurance 
Department; nor may it send funds 
out of the country without permission 
of the Insurance Department. 

The Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York State has made an admira- 
ble statement regarding insurance com- 
panies of other countries which is in 
part as follows: 

A number of English insurance compa- 
nies did business here from early days. 

After the New York fire of 1835, which 


caused the failure of many domestic com- 
panies, the English companies were again 


(Continued on p. 382) 








ARE YOU COVERED? —> 


Existing conditions in our country at this 
time and conditions that might later arise 
create many questions about how various 
types of war risks either are or can be cov- 
ered by insurance. Part of the information 
on the opposite page has been taken from 
a chart prepared by J. C. O’Connor, Editor 
of Fire, Casualty & Surety Bulletins, and is 
supplemented to include the coverage fur- 
nished by the Western Factory Insurance 
Association and Western Sprinklered Risk 
Association on so-called “Superior Risks.” 
The numbered columns from left to right 
are: (1) standard fire insurance policy; (2) 
extended coverage endorsement which may 
be attached to the fire insurance policy; (3) 
vandalism and malicious mischief, limited 
form; (4) vandalism and malicious mischief, 
broad form; (5) simple explosion policy; 
(6) riot and civil commotion policy, which 
includes explosion; (7) war and bombard- 
ment policy; (8) Superior Risk form of 
Western Factory Insurance Association or 
Western Sprinklered Risk Association; (9) 
Superior Risk form, with Riot Endorsement 
“A” attached; (10) Superior Risk form, 
with Riot and Malicious Mischief Endorse- 
ment “B” attached. Malicious damage does 
not contemplate a riot nor damage by fire 
or explosion. 


(Reproduced by courtesy of The Cleve- 
lander, monthly business magazine of The 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce.) 
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ALIEN UNDERWRITERS 


(Continued ) 


encouraged to operate here, and have 
been active ever since. 

Some insureds are asking whether 
their policies in the foreign companies 
doing business in the United States are 
safe. The answer is they are. These 
alien companies are required to meet the 
same general requirements for capital, 
surplus and reserves as our own compa- 
nies. These funds are deposited in this 
country with state supervisors and with 
trustees, and the United States branches 
entered through this State are subject to 
the same supervision as are our domestic 
None of the trust funds be- 
longing to the alien companies can be 
withdrawn without the consent of the 
Department, and we are naturally more 
conservative in permitting withdrawals in 
times such as these. 


companies. 


The alien companies of all nations have 
had a remarkable record in this country 
due not only to their stability but to the 
wise laws which have been enacted and 
the supervision of the state departments. 
Those who deal with the alien companies 
thus have the primary protection of the 
assets of the branch located here, which 
is required to have substantially all of 
the financial safeguards which we demand 
of our own companies. In addition, there 
are certain free funds in the hands of 
United States managers which under law 
they may remit to the home office abroad, 





but under a ruling of the Department the 
consent of the Superintendent is required, 
Then there are the general assets of the 
company located largely in the country 
of domicile which are responsible for 
debts wherever the company does busi- 
ness, although the assets here are avail- 
able only to our own creditors. 

The record of financial solvency of 
these alien branches has been a note- 
worthy one. 

Not only have the alien insurance 
companies taken a notable part in de- 
veloping broader insurance covers and 
in furnishing adequate insurance pro- 
tection to property owners in the Uni- 
ted States, but they have contributed 
also to the upbuilding of this country, 
for their funds have been invested 
almost wholly in securities of rail, 
utility, manufacturing and other en- 
terprises in the United States, as well 
as in federal, state and city bonds. 
Their assets are not merely held here 
for the protection of United States 
policyholders; these assets also work 
as investment dollars in furthering the 
general business of the country. At 
the same time the companies furnish 


the 


American citizens by whom their oper- 


employment for thousands of 


ations in this country are carried on. 
Prepared by AMA Insurance Divi- 


sion, 





at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 





The Winter Insurance Conference of the American Management 


Association will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 9-10, 


AMA INSURANCE CONFERENCE 
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The Management Question ox 


Questions and Answers on Management Practice 
Based on the Inquiries Received by the AMA Research 
and Information Bureau. 


Individual replies are made promptly either by mail or telephone to inquiries 
received by the Research and Information Bureau. This service is available to 
executives of concerns holding company memberships. The questions cited here 
are those which it is believed are of general interest to the membership. 


Revision of Military Service Policies 


Question: Has the extension of the draft period necessitated any changes in 
company policies governing absence for military service? 


Answer: Ninety-three companies have replied to a recent AMA questionnaire 
survey on this subject. 

Twenty-six of these companies stated that changes in policy are under 
advisement. The policies of these concerns will not be considered in this 
summary.* 

Sixty-seven companies have definitely determined their policies. Forty- 
eight of these respondents are manufacturing concerns; the remaining 19 
comprise three insurance companies, four financial institutions, four public 
utilities, four retailers, two hotels, two publishing companies. 

Very few changes in policy have occurred, according to the reports from 
these 67 companies. Since the law provides that employers must continue to 
reinstate discharged draftees without loss of seniority, there has of course 
been no change in this respect. 


PROFIT SHARING 


No changes were noted with regard to inclusion of draftees in profit- 
sharing schemes. Ten companies have such plans, but in seven cases draftees 
were not included originally and therefore will not be included now. In the 
other three cases, draftees are included but no change has been made. One 
concern shares profits by paying a high rate of interest on employee savings; 
draftees may leave funds to draw the interest if they wish. In another com- 
pany, draftees participate in profit sharing through company payments under 
a pension plan; and in a third they participate through the death-benefit 
provision of a thrift and retirement plan. 


* When more definite data is received from these concerns, a complete report will be issued 
to company members of the American Management Association. 
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PENSION PLANS 


Thirty-two of the 67 respondents have pension plans, and in 17 cases the 
company will pay both its own and the draftee’s contributions. In 11 cases 
the contributions from both company. and employee are suspended but will 
be resumed on the employee’s return. In four cases, the employee can remain 
under the plan if he continues his contribution, and in two of these cases 
he may suspend his participation until his return if he elects. All these 
provisions applied under the 1940 law and will be continued under the 
1941 law. 


VACATION ALLOWANCES 


Payments of vacation wage to men eligible for vacation at the time they 
are drafted is the practice in 37 companies, and in two of these companies 
changes have been made in this policy. In one concern it has been decided 
that earned vacations may accrue only up to May 3, 1941. The second 
company is adding 1942 vacation pay to earned vacation pay up to date 
the draftee leaves in 1941. In another case vacation allowances are paid 
only to employees who have been with the company a year or more, but 
this poict is currently the subject of union-management negotiations and 
the time will probably be reduced to six months. 


SUPPLEMENTARY COMPENSATION 


Forty-five of the 67 respondents have included some sort of supplementary 
compensation in their plans, and all, with two exceptions, will continue to 
pay new draftees the same amount. One of the exceptions is a firm which 
is reducing the compensation from half-pay for a year to half-pay for six 
months for those entering the Army after October 1, 1941. In the other 
case, the company is increasing its supplemental compensation by an amount 
sufficient to cover National Service Life Insurance. It will be recalled from 
previous reports that supplemental compensation varies widely in amount, 


although the most general practice is to give the draftee two weeks’ or a 
month’s pay. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The most significant changes in company policies are found in the pro- 
visions for group insurance. We predict that in companies where changes 
are still being contemplated the largest number of modifications will be 
concerned with payment for group insurance. 

Group insurance plans are in effect in 59 of the 67 companies covered, 
and 40 of these have been paying the entire cost of such insurance for 
draftees and will continue to do so. Five companies have modified their 
plans either to encourage the draftee to take out National Service Life 
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Insurance or to compel him to do so. In addition to these five, many other 


the concerns have strongly urged the draftees to purchase such insurance. There 
ases are several reasons for this. In the first place, it is felt that National Service 
will Life Insurance is better for the draftee: It would, for instance, be continued 
lain under war conditions, while company insurance could not be. In the second 
ases place, some companies — i.e., those in which a considerable number of men 
hese covered by group insurance are being drafted — feel that it is desirable to 
the discontinue the group insurance on draftees for the sake of the employees 


who remain in the company. One firm, which has encountered this problem 
in especially aggravated form, has excluded draftees from its group insur- 
ance plan but has added a sum sufficient to pay for National Service Life 


hey Insurance to their supplementary compensation. Another company also has 

nies dropped group insurance for men who have been drafted but is advancing 

ded them funds to pay for an equivalent amount of insurance under the National 

ond Service Insurance Act. Of the other three companies which have modified 

late their plans, two will continue their payment of group insurance for three 

Mi: months, or until the draftees can take out National Service Life Insurance. 
ut 


In one of these cases, the company will carry group insurance for draftees 
and who are ineligible for National Service Life Insurance — though normally 
none should be ineligible, since the 1941 law allows those already in the 
Army another 120-day period to take out National Service Life Insurance. 
One of the five companies has decided simply that draftees entering the 





“jy Army after August, 1941, will be continued under group insurance only if 

Ba: they pay their own premiums. This also tends to encourage the men to 

ich purchase National Service Life Insurance. 

six 

her CLAUSES IN UNION CONTRACTS 

unt Questions are frequently raised with respect to clauses in union contracts 

om covering military service. Examination of about 100 contracts discloses that 

int, 38 include clauses covering drafted employees. For the most part, these 

ra clauses are simply a restatement of the provisions of the law, except that, in 
general, they omit the qualifying provision made in the law: that the em- 
ployee shall be reinstated only if it is “reasonably possible” for the company 
to rehire him. Thus a commitment in a union contract gives the draftee 

TO- greater assurance of reinstatement and seniority than he has under the law. 

ges A sample clause follows: 

be “Subject to such national legislation as may apply, any employee 

inducted into the service of the United States of America for military 

ed, service shall continue to accrue seniority with the Company during his 

oa service and shall be rehired on the basis of his seniority and qualifications, 

ois providing he: 

(a) Reports within forty (40) days after date of discharge from 

ife military service. 
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(b) Presents certificate of satisfactory completion of service. 
(c) Is physically able to perform his regular occupation.” 


In only five cases do the clauses in union contracts provide for anything 
beyond reinstatement and seniority. In two cases continuance of payment 
for group insurance is required; in two other cases, definite amounts of 
supplementary compensation are set; and, in one case, assurance of vacation 
pay is included. The length of company service required io accumulate 
seniority varies widely in these union contracts: the minimum mentioned is 
30 days; and, beyond this, five weeks, three months, six months and a year 
are most frequently mentioned. 

The contract clauses differ from the law also, in a number of cases, in 
that they allow draftees more than 40 days after discharge from the Army 
to return to the company. Several allow 60 days, and one allows 12 months. 
One contract includes a clause providing that the draftee must be reinstated 
if he applies 15 days after he is rejected for military service. 


Bonuses Under the Wage-Hour Act 


Question: Must a bonus be included in the regular rate of pay in the computa- 
tion of overtime under the Fair Labor Standards Act? 


Answer: According to a recent statement of the Wages and Hours Administrator, 
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a bonus need not be included in the regular rate if the payment and the 
amount are solely in the discretion of the employer, and if the employee has 
no contractual right, expressed or implied, to a bonus. This interpretation is 
subject to court decisions, but it indicates the viewpoint of the Wages and 
Hours Administration. 

Examples of the true bonus, which need not be included in the regular 
wage, would be sums paid gratuitously as shares in the profits of a business, 
or lump sums distributed at Christmas. In each case, however, the money is a 
true bonus only if there has been no previous agreement to grant it, and if 
the employer is free to choose the time of payment and to fix the amount. 

It will be seen, therefore, that any prearranged bonus based on production 
or on profits or sales—indeed, any bonus the employer promises in advance— 
must be added to the regular rate of pay in computing overtime. If such a 
bonus covers more than one pay period, the employer may omit the bonus 
from the overtime calculations until the amount of it has been fixed. This 
amount must then be allocated proportionately over the workweeks of the 
period in which it may be said to have been earned and the employee paid 
accordingly. If the bonus cannot be proportioned among the workweeks in 
this way, “some other reasonable method” may be used. The Wages and 
Hours Division bulletin states: 
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“For example, it may be assumed that the employee earned an equal 
amount of bonus each hour of the pay period, and additional compensation 


ing for overtime may be computed by multiplying the total number of overtime 
ent hours worked during the period by one-half the hourly rate of pay allocable 
of to each hour of the pay period.” 
ion 
late 
l is , . . ‘ 
Psychophysical Techniques in Merit Rating 
ear 
A NEW employee rating instrument, which may prove widely adaptable to 

: industrial concerns has been devised as the result of a project in the New 

in York City Department of Welfare. By means of the new technique, employees 
my may be rated essentially on the primary or performance factors in the job situa- 
h tion rather than on secondary or attribute-potentiality factors. 

. The dual purpose of the project was, first, to place the entire employee 
ted group on an objective, performance basis for service rating without unduly 


encumbering the rating task; and, secondly, to secure a reliable, uniform method 
of evaluating employee descriptions. 

The analysis was begun de novo by requesting supervisors to turn in written 
individual reports descriptive of the activity and performance of each of the 
4,500 social investigators employed in the department. The questionnaire con- 
sisted of a guiding schedule itemizing the focal areas of welfare administration 
ita- and requesting the superior officer to describe the behavior of the individual 
employees, giving instances in support of the analysis whenever possible. In this 
fashion a description was secured of the entire gamut of employees. 


or, These descriptions of employee performance were analyzed and classified. 

Repetition, overlapping, and obvious ambiguities were eliminated through con- 
the ference with supervisory officers. The simplest, most direct statements were 
has preferred. A final check list of employee descriptions was prepared consisting 


of 186 statements. 


The check list of employee descriptions was distributed to five welfare 
ind agencies. Eighty-six copies of the check list were marked and returned. The 
sample of raters was about equally divided between supervisors and supervisees. 

When the check lists had been rated, the data were analyzed according to 
the psychophysical technique of equal appearing intervals developed by L. L. 
28S, Thurstone, the method most suited for the handling of evaluative data of this 

sort. Scale positions and indices of ambiquity were computed for the supervisor 
sa ° “ 
and the supervisee groups separately and also for the combined sample of both 
| if groups. 

On the basis of this analysis, descriptions were selected for inclusion in the 
final employee rating instrument. Statements were eliminated that had indices 
of ambiguity higher than 3.0 or for which there was a difference of 1.0 in scale 
— position between the supervisor and supervisee groups. Certain combinations of 
statements with identical scale positions were made. 


lar 


ion 


Be A total of about 120 employee descriptions was included in the final employee 
1uS rating instrument. The descriptions are grouped together in terms of the activity 
his to which they refer. The statements are rated in the margin, and each statement 
rated is given a numerical value equivalent to the scale value determined on 
the the basis of the psychophysical analysis. The central tendency for each employee 
aid is the mean of all the descriptions checked for the individual employee. 
in As a test of validity, the central tendencies of individual employees were 
compared with a general rating of Outstanding, Very Good, Good, Fair, and 
nd Unsatisfactory. The index of correlation between the two variables was + .93. 





—The Application of Psychophysical Techniques to Employee Service Rating, by Samuel 
1). Marble (Maxwell Graduate School, Syracuse University, 1941) 
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“Beat the Promise’’ 


EAT the Promise” is the slogan of a new campaign at the RCA Manufactur- 
ing Company. Advertising and sales techniques are being used in this case 
to “sell” production instead of goods. 


The campaign is the development of a pledge taken by all RCA employees 
several months ago: “I pledge myself to put forth my best effort, not only to fulfil 
the obligations which we have taken to meet the requirements of our national 
preparedness program, but wherever possible to beat that promise.” 

“Beat the Promise” has become the watchword in all RCA plants. Its symbol 
is the International Code B—dash, dot, dot, dot—similar to the “V” for victory. 
Promotional elements of the campaign, which opened with a mass meeting of the 
workers, will include: 

1. A special publication, “Beat the Promise.” 


2. Posters designed to create interest in different phases of the program of 
increased production. 


3. A prize contest for time-saving and work simplification suggestions. 


4. A President’s Flag—to wave from the mast of the division that does the 
most outstanding job each month. 


5. Buttons bearing a large “B”, with the dash, dot, dot, dot. 


6. Merit decorations for employees whose cooperative effort enables their 
departments to show consistently good performance in the campaign. 

7. Fostering of interdepartmental and inter-plant competition. Contests are 
dramatized in military terminology. 

Edward Jones, of the RCA advertising department, who conceived the idea of 
the B code signal, thought of it as a theme not only for RCA but for all United 
States industry. He envisioned every factory whistle in the country sounding out 
the long dash and three dot symbol of “Beat the Promise” for national defense. 

—Printers Ink 9/12/41 


Life Insurance Buyers 


REFLECTING in part the increasing prosperity of the workers of the United 

States under the national defense program, skilled mechanics and factory 
employees were the greatest buyers of ordinary life insurance policies in 1940, 
according to The Spectator. This group purchased 962,480 policies, or 21 per 
cent of the year’s total of ordinary policies issued throughout the nation. 


Unskilled workers and laborers accounted for more than one-tenth of the total, 
or 459,710. Clerks in offices and stores purchased 625,658 policies. Unclassified, 
farmers and others purchased 705,042 policies. 


In all, 2,752,890 ordinary policies were purchased by workers in factory, office 
and field in 1940, an increase of 230,270 over the previous year. 


Business executives ranked fourth in the groups of purchasers, accounting for 
more than one-eighth of the total, or 613,101 policies. Teachers and professional 
men purchased 300,496, salesmen 229,184, and business women 79,833. 


Ninety-seven per cent of all ordinary policies purchased in 1940 were for 
$10,000 or less, and 91 per cent were for $5,000 or less. Types of policies providing 
lifetime protection were most favored, and accounted for 72.3.per cent of all 
ordinary insurance purchases. 

—The Chronicle 8/22/41 
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Survey of Books for Executives 





Manual of Job Evaluation. By 
Eugene J. Benge, Samuel L. H. Burk 
and Edward N. Hay. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1941. 198 
pages. $3.00. 


Personnel executives in all industries 
who in recent years have witnessed the 
slow but steady growth of rationaliza- 
tion in the field of compensation, and 
in fact every management executive 
who realizes the fundamental impor- 
tance of this progress, will welcome 
the appearance of this book. Espe- 
cially pleased should be that group of 
specialists whose particular responsi- 
bility it is to establish and administer 
job evaluation programs in their own 
companies. For in this manual three 
close students of the subject tell the 
“how” of setting up and maintaining 
a job evaluation system. 

Since all three authors are exponents 
of the factor comparison method of job 
evaluation, the manual is naturally an 
exposition of this system. It is a de- 
cidedly lucid presentation, and the 
company desirous of adopting this plan 
will find that the volume answers all 
the practical questions of application. 
Further, those now using the factor 
comparison method will find the vol- 
ume an excellent source for check- 
ing their practices against the best 
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thinking on this particular system. 

While I wish to make clear that 
the factor comparison method can be 
extremely beneficial if soundly devel- 
oped and administered, and since all 
job evaluation methods aim at the 
same common goal, in justice to other 
systems it should be pointed out that 
they are deprecated too strongly by 
the authors. In the 25 per cent of 
the book devoted to a description of 
methods other than the factor com- 
parison system, the authors have a 
tendency to disparage the ranking 
method, the point system, and the job 
classification system. As a matter of 
fact, companies employing thousands 
of people have used these systems sat- 
isfactorily for over a decade. 

Job evaluation is not an exact science 
but rather a fine tool to be used by 
management and collective-bargaining 
agencies to reduce controversies re- 
specting rates of pay. Thus if Mr. 
Dooley, of the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, finds that his system elim- 
inates controversies over the amounts 
paid for different jobs, his system 
works. Likewise, if Dr. Marion A. Bills 
finds that her job classification system 
gives her a tool which minimizes con- 
troversial points, it is a good system. 

The authors state that in the ranking 
method the results are only about 60 
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per cent correct; that in the job classi- 
fication method about the same accu- 
racy is obtained; that with the point 
system about 80 per cent of the jobs 
would be right; and, by inference, that 
with the factor comparison method the 
results are 100 per cent correct. The 
truth of these statements is question- 
able. As a matter of fact, the point 
system, as used by many companies 
today and as it has been used for the 
past 10 or 12 years, employs a job 
factor comparison system with points; 
thus I consider it an improvement on 
the old point system and also on the 
job factor comparison system. 

On page 43 the authors advise that 
15 or 20 key jobs be selected “whose 
rates are not subject to controversy, 
which are not admittedly underpaid or 
overpaid,” to show that the probabili- 
ties are that 20 to 25 per cent of these 
jobs will be omitted because they will 
be found to be underpaid or overpaid 
when evaluated. This, it seems to me, 
proves that their system is not absolute. 

Again, they indicate the advantage 
of having “fixed relationship between 
points and compensation by calling a 
point $1.00 per month or 1 cent per 
hour.” This may be satisfactory as a 
start; indeed, I think all point systems 
began with a fixed relationship between 
points and money. But when the wage 
level changes a conversion factor must 
be used, both in the factor comparison 
system and in the point system. 

In concluding this review, I wish to 
re-emphasize that as it is outlined in 
this book the factor comparison method 
is an effective system and will, if 
adopted, provide a means for elimin- 
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ating controversies on rates of pay. In 
this or any other system, adequate job 
descriptions and analyses, efficient fol- 
low-up, and constant application are 
what make the systems valuable. 

Reviewed by D. W. Weed, General 
Electric Co. 


Personnel Management. By 
Walter Dill Scott, Robert C. Cloth- 
ier, Stanley B. Mathewson and Wil- 
liam R. Spriegel. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 
Third edition. $4.00. 


Personnel Management first appear- 
ed in 1923, under the authorship of 
Scott and Clothier. It was one of the 
first books to attempt broad coverage 
of personnel principles and techniques, 
at a time when industry (largely as 
a result of the outstanding work of the 
Committee on Classification of Person- 
nel in the Army) was just beginning 
to appreciate the possibilities in estab- 
lishing personnel administration as a 


989 pages. 


distinct management function. 

In the 18 years since its first pub- 
lication, the book has been recognized 
as one of the standard texts in the 
field. The second edition appeared in 
1931, as a revision by Mr. Mathew- 
son; and now, a decade later, Drs. Scott 
and Spriegel have again revised, re- 
arranged and added to the work. 

Obviously, in the case of a book 
of such long-established authority, it 
would be presumptuous to attempt 
here the traditional type of “review.” 
The reviewer will therefore confine 
himself to a few brief remarks, ad- 
dressed to two classes of readers. 
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To the first class—newcomers in the 
personnel field who may never (or 
only vaguely) have heard of this book, 
and non-personnel executives who de- 
sire information about personnel tech- 
niques—one need merely say: Get this 
book for your reference shelf imme- 
diately. 
the background and development of 
personnel management and the instru- 


It treats comprehensively of 


ments of personnel control, and dis- 
cusses recent legislation affecting per- 
sonnel administration. 

The second class — those who own 
well-thumbed copies of the second edi- 
tion—will want to know what changes 
have been made in this revision. 

Concerning basic techniques, sur- 
prisingly little revision has been nec- 
essary. Material on the organization 
of a personnel department, the kinds 
of records needed, and procedures in 
selection, induction, transfer, promo- 
tion, discharge, presented for applica- 
tion ten years ago, is valid today. How- 
ever, this material seems somewhat 
better organized. The new edition is 
divided into six parts, and improved 
chapter divisions and headings make 
for readier reference. 

Some enlargements, of course, have 
had to be made—notably in bringing 
up to date the section on psychological 
tests, in respect to which the past dec- 
ade has witnessed such a marked de- 
velopment. Thus, in place of the two 
chapters, “Tests” and “Test Results,” 
in the second edition, we have here 
Chapters XV through XVIII: “Meas- 
uring Aptitudes to Understand and to 
Use Ideas,” “. . . to Understand and 
to Operate Things and Mechanisms,” 
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. to Understand and to Manage 
Men,” and “Interest Tests.” This sec- 
tion should be invaluable to the non- 
psychologist who wants an up-to-date 
bird’s-eye view of the field as well as 
a comprehensive bibliography for his 
further reading. 

Job analysis, classification and rat- 
ing, referred to more or less in passing 
in the former edition, are vouchsafed 
an individual chapter in this one. 

Entirely new are chapters on the 
National Labor Relations Act, state 
labor relations acts, and the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. They furnish back- 
ground on this type of legislation—al- 
though, of course, in these days of 
legislation by rulings of administrative 
bodies, the personnel executive must 
have ready access to loose-leaf services 
on labor laws. 

As a result of recent social security 
legislation, the chapter on “Pension 


Plans” represents a drastic revision 


of the material on financial insurance 
plans in the previous edition. 

A chapter on stabilizing employment 
has been added, to take cognizance of 
the important strides made by many 
firms in this activity. 

The final chapter discusses “Meas- 
uring Employee Morale and Group 
Opinion”—another valuable addition, 
in view of the advances recently made 
in questionnaire and interview tech- 
niques and in their statistical analysis. 

Of interest, but perhaps of not too 
great significance (because of the small- 
ness and special nature of the sample), 
is “The Status of Personnel Manage- 
ment in 231 Concerns,” offered as Ap- 
pendix A. Mathewson had made a 
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similar survey in 1930. Percentage 
comparisons are graphed, as an indi- 
cation of trends. The only percentile 
differences that this reviewer considered 
substantial enough to offer a clue to 
trends were: greater use of job ana- 
lyses; more accident and group life 
insurance; less stock acquisition by em- 
ployees; fewer published promotional 
policies; less dependence upon written 
references in hiring. 

Reviewed by Carl Heyel, Union Bag 
& Paper Corp. 


Adventures of a White-Collar 
Man. By Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., in 
collaboration with Boyden Sparkes. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
New York, 1941. 208 pages. $2.00. 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., needs no intro- 
duction to the American business man; 
his influence during the last several 
decades of industrial expansion has 
been most significant. His autobiogra- 
phy, therefore, comes as a valuable 
commentary on the rise of the automo- 
bile industry, and also as a stimulating 
record of the life of one of our out- 
standing business leaders. 

Adventures of a White-Collar Man 
begins by recounting Mr. Sloan’s first 
experience in looking for a job, follow- 
ing his graduation in 1895 from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
This interview led to his employment 
as a draftsman in the then small and 
struggling Hyatt Roller Bearing plant, 
which job he left soon thereafter. Fol- 
lowing an unsuccessful venture in the 
mechanical refrigeration business, Mr. 
Sloan came back to Hyatt a few years 
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later as general manager and with a 
capital interest when the firm was re- 
organized. Thus he was in a position 
to observe and at the same time to 
take an active part in the development 
of the automobile industry, since a 
number of the early car manufacturers 
became Hyatt customers. 

Mr. Sloan was well aware of the pos- 
sible hazards of selling most of his 
company’s output to only two very 
large customers. Hence, in 1916, he 
agreed to the consolidation of Hyatt 
with several other parts-producing or- 
ganizations into the United Motors Cor- 
poration, destined to become an affili- 
ate of General Motors. Of this latter 
concern Mr. Sloan became a vice presi- 
dent; in 1923, president; and in 1937, 
chairman of the board. 

Chronologically arranged, this vol- 
ume is primarily a collection of signi- 
ficant episodes in Mr. Sloan’s business 


_ life. It has been written in a conver- 


sational, easy-to-read style, with none 
of the deadly seriousness which marks 
so many business biographies. The au- 
thor writes revealingly of many of 
the pioneers in the automobile busi- 
ness, including Henry Ford, John and 
Horace Dodge, Walter Chrysler, and 
at greater length about W. C. Durant. 
Into this material he has interwoven 
in generous measure statements of the 
fundamentals of his own democratic 
and productive social philosophy. 

In times such as these it is most re- 
assuring to read the record of the life 
and personal convictions of a man who 
has played so important a role in 
American industry, and who is—with 
ample reason — completely convinced 
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of the worth of our enterprise system. 

Reviewed by Donald K. Beckley, 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute. 


You Can’t Do Business With 
Hitler. By Douglas Miller. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, 1941. 
229 pages. $1.50. 


This book paints a picture—and a 
dark one—of the economic future of 
the United States in the event of a Hit- 
ler victory. It predicts that indebted- 
ness will grow while war industry ex- 
pands; that there will be ever-increas- 
ing surpluses of certain commodities, 
while the shortage of certain critical 
materials becomes more acute; and 
that foreign trade will come almost 
to a standstill. 

Suppose we try to trade with Hitler. 
Then, says Mr. Miller. we shall be 
handicapped at every turn. The Ger- 
mans can set group against group in 
this country and use their own united 
strength to force concessions from us. 
We could compete only if our govern- 
ment undertook to oversee all negoti- 
ations, which would mean we should 
be well on the road to planned economy 
and State Socialism. 

Mr. Miller, who for 14 years was 
a commercial attaché at the American 
Embassy in Berlin, had a good many 
opportunities to observe Nazi business 
methods. He saw American business 
men with large interests in Germany 
throw good money after bad in at- 
tempts to salvage some portion of 
their holdings. He watched the Ger- 
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mans engineer their economic penetra- 
tion of small countries. And he was 
able to discover how the barter deals 
worked out. 

For instance, there is his story of 
the American walnut growers. They 
had $100,000 worth of walnuts to ex- 
change for $100,000 worth of German 
goods. But Hitler doesn’t do business 
that way. They found that they would 
have to put up $200,000 in cash and 
the walnuts. In return, they would 
receive $300,000 worth of burlap and 
barbed wire to market as best they 
could—and the Nazis would fix tne 
prices on all these goods. 

The walnut growers withdrew from 
the negotiations in time, but other 
traders were less fortunate. A petro- 
leum company found itself with 8,000,- 
000 mouth organs on its hands, and a 
manufacturer received 200,000 canaries 
in payment for a large press for mak- 
ing automobile bodies. 

Business with Hitler, Mr. Miller be- 
lieves, is not only entirely profitless 
but is actually dangerous in a military 
sense. The German economy, he points 
out, is based on the expectation of war: 
the Nazis trade to further economic 
penetration, which, in turn, is de- 
signed to pave the way for military 
conquest. In his view, a German vic- 
tory would mean that the United States 
would enter a long state of siege. 

Most American readers, business men 
or not, will be disquieted by Mr. Mil- 
ler’s report, but they may not agree 
with his conclusion: “The sooner we 
declare war, the better for us. To wait 
is far more dangerous than to act.” 
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Briefer Book Notes 





THE ANNUAL REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS. Policyholders Service Bureau, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York. 81 pages. Gratis. An analysis of 216 annual 
reports, supplemented by information gained from consultations with corporation executives 
and stockholders. The trend noted by this study is toward popularization; stockholders, it 
reports, are getting more information and in a more comprehensible form than in the past. 


SPECIALIZED ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. By Henry Heaton Baily. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1941. 488 pages. $4.00. An exposition of accounting principles as 
applied to specific types of business—types not generally considered in textbooks. Chapters 
are devoted to contractors, department stores, small loan and finance companies, building 
and loan associations, commercial banks, fire insurance, life insurance, stock brokerage, 
grain brokerage, water utilities, railroads, motor carriers, and air transportation. Questions 
a.d problems on each chapter are appended. 


PLANT-PRODUCTION DIRECTORY. Industrial Directories, Inc., Chicago, 1941. 
578 pages. $10.00 (to other than those included in established circulation). First edition 
of a new directory. The main section lists industrial materials—from abrasives to zinc 
stearate—and the names of firms which can supply them. There is also a chemical section, 
giving chemicals and their sources of supply; a trade-name section, containing products 
listed alphabetically by their trade names, with the names of the manufacturers; and an 
address section in which all manufacturers named in the first section are listed alphabetically. 
A special feature is the Mechanical Data Section, which presents tables and other informa- 
tion constantly in demand by engineering executives. 


APPLIED BUSINESS FINANCE. By Edmond E. Lincoln. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1941. 948 pages. $4.50. This revised edition of a well-known text 
comprises a good deal of new material and gives increased attention to recent developments 
and trends in financial management. The aim of the book remains the same, however—‘“to 
show how financial difficulties can be measurably avoided and to help keep the business 
patient well, rather than merely to discuss the ‘diseases’ which arise from bad management.” 


THE SECRETARY’S HANDBOOK & OFFICE MANUAL. By E. Willard Leighton. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., New York, 1940. 418 pages. $2.98. A comprehensive 
reference book for the office worker. Presents specific instructions on: how to file; how to 
compose letters; how to make long-distance telephone calls, send telegrams and cablegrams, 
how to use reference books; how to read proof; etc. An illustrated section describes the 
various office machines in common use and their operation. 


INSTITUTIONAL COMPANY MAGAZINES. Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York. 37 pages. Gratis. A study—mainly in the 
form of case histories—of “over-all” magazines published by large corporations. The report 
endeavors to show how the parent company makes use of an “over-all” publication to develop 
a spirit of unity throughout the organization, in some instances including stockholders and 
dealer organizations. Particular attention is paid to periodicals published by corporations 
having a number of affiliated companies or branches. 


THE BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE BOARD: A CASE STUDY IN 
ADMINISTRATIVE AUTONOMY. By John D. Millett. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.. 
New York, 1940. 300 pages. $3.00. This book is concerned with the constitutional and 
administrative position of the Unemployment Assistance Board in the government of the 
United Kingdom. While the author concludes that Britain’s experiment in “taking relief 
out of politics” has little to commend itself, his study provides a scholarly commentary on 
governmental procedure for the relief of the unemployed. 
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SENIORITY POLICIES AND PROCEDURES AS DEVELOPED THROUGH 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. By Frederick H. Harbison. Industrial Relations Section, 
Department of Economics and Social Institutions, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 
1941. 63 pages. $1.00. A survey of seniority provisions in representative union contracts. 
Discusses seniority and ability, seniority and worksharing, procedures for the acquisition 
and retention of seniority rights, the application of the provisions, and the administration 
of seniority systems. 


INDUSTRY GOES TO WAR. Edited by C. E. Fraser and S. F. Teele. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 123 pages. $1.50. A group of papers from the 
Harvard Business Review which give a broad view of various aspects of industrial mobilization. 
Brigadier General Harry K. Rutherford writes on “Mobilizing Industry for War”; Charles 
I. Gragg, of the OPM, on “Negotiated Contracts”; Paul M. Tyler, chief engineer of the 
Non-Metal Economics Division, Bureau of Mines, on “Minerals and the War.” Other titles 
are “Guns and Butter,” “Gearing Business for National Defense,” “Food in a World at 
War,” “Wheels for Defense,” “War-time Labor Productivity,” “Defense ‘Lending’: 1918 and 
1941,” “Present Status of Priorities,” and “Buying Latin American Loyalty.” 


ARMAMENT PRODUCTION POLICIES: QUESTIONS-ANSWERS FOR INDUS.- 
TRIAL EXECUTIVES AND ENGINEERS. Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New York, 
1941. 57 pages. $1.00. Official record of a forum on defense production held by the 
New York Post of the Army Ordnance Association. Answers such questions as: What 
are the various forms of government bids? How can I obtain financial assistance to expand 
for National Defense Program business? What are the labor provisions in government 
contracts? What should a small structural steel plant do to change from a non-defense 
item to the fabrication of an ordnance item? 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS—WHAT THEY MEAN. American Institute of Account- 
ants, New York, 1941. 15 pages. Single copies gratis; others 1 cent each. A pamphlet 
which explains to the layman in non-technical terms what to look for in income statements 
and balance sheets. Especially designed for distribution by corporations to their stockholders. 


THE OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 
AMONG WOMEN, 1935 TO 1938. By Margaret T. Mettert. Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, 1941. Obtainable from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 46 pages. 10 cents. Deals with the special hazards for women in 
industry, particularly in the handling of certain materials and in exposure to dust or 
vapor-laden air. 


A PRIMER OF TIME STUDY. By F. W. Shumard. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1940. 519 pages. $5.00. Offers a complete course in measuring industrial 
operations with the stop watch. Instructions, practical examples, test questions and answers 
are included. 


AMERICA’S FACTORIES. By Maxwell S. Stewart. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
New York, 1941. 31 pages. 10 cents. A pamphlet based on “The Output of Manufac- 
turing Industries, 1899-1937” by Solomon Fabricant. Discusses such questions as: Has 
American Industry reached maturity? Does the machine make for unemployment? What 
industries continued to grow through the depression? 


MARKETING BY MAIL. By Homer J. Buckley. The Business Book House, Char- 
lottesville, Va., 1941. 276 pages. $3.00. Revised edition. An informally written but 
complete guide to mail-order selling. Deals with costs, copy, markets. 


FACTORY TRAINING MANUAL. Edited by Reginald Pugh: Management Publica- 
tions Trust, Ltd., Bath, England, 1941. 286 pages. 5s. Textbook of British shop practice 
prepared by a group of engineers in connection with the Ministry of Labour scheme for 
training skilled and semi-skilled operatives for defense production. 


VISION IN DEFENSE INDUSTRY. National Better Light-Better Sight Bureau, New 
York, 1941. 27 pages. 10 cents. A compilation of papers delivered before the 44th annual 
convention of the American Optometric Association. Discusses measures which may be 
taken to cut down the production and monetary losses caused by poor vision, poor lighting, 
and eye accidents. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT. By Herman C. Nolen and Harold H. Maynard. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1940. 505 pages. $4.00. A comprehensive text on the principles 7 
and problems of scientific sales management. Covers, among other subjects, organization of 
the sales department, the hiring and training of salesmen, distribution policies, sales cost _ 


accounting. 


MATERIAL-HANDLING HANDBOOK. The Industrial Truck Statistical Association, 


Chicago, 1940. 56 pages. Gratis. 


Designed to promote the use of power industrial 


trucks, this booklet presents an analysis of material-handling problems and includes a 
section on practical truck engineering with formulas for estimating power, energy, work, 


cost and other factors. 


Extensively illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


GENERAL 


A Short War Through American Industrial 
Superiority. By Louis Marlio. The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1941. 
51 pages. 25 cents. 


How to Make Your Budget Balance. By 
E. C. Harwood and Helen Fowle. Ameri- 
can Institute for Economic Research, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1940. 143 pages. $1.00. 


The What, Why, and How of American 
Free Enterprise. Edited by C. W. McKee. 
American Economic and Business Foun- 
dation, Inc., New Wilmington, Pa., 1941. 
115 pages. 


Business Organization and Public Control. 
By Charles S. Tippetts and Shaw Liver- 
more. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
New York, 1941. Second edition. 710 
pages. $4.00. 


Plastics in Industry. By “Plastes.” Chem- 
ical Publishing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1941. 241 pages. $5.00. 


The Bell Telephone System. By Arthur 
W. Page. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1941. 248 pages. $2.00. 


Business Education for What? Proceed- 
ings of the University of Chicago Con- 
ference on Business Education: 1940. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1941. 89 pages. $1.00. 


Your Job—Getting It and Growing in It. 
Ry Bowmar Carson, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1940. 31 pages. 25 
cents. 


Selected Books on Business: A List of 


Readings Compiled and Annotated by 
the Faculty of the College of Business 
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Administration, University of Nebraska, — 
of Ne- © 
50 pages. | 


Extension Division, University 
braska, Lincoln, Neb., 1939. 
50 cents. 


Laspor RELATIONS 


What the Business Man Should Know of ~ 
the Labor Law and Its Administration: 
Management—Its Rights and Responsi- © 
bilities. By J. Raymond Tiffany and ~ 
Benjamin Werne. Published by J. Ray- 7 
mond Tiffany, 28 West 44th Street, New 
York, 1940. 63 pages. 50 cents. 


Labor Policy Under Democracy. By Clay 
Packer Malick. University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado, 1939. 130 pages. $1.00. ~ 


The Legality of Picketing. By Ludwig § 
Teller. Contemporary Law Pamphlets, 
Series 1, Number 28. School of Law, New 
York University, New York, 1940. 68 
pages. $1.00. 


FINANCE 


Utilization of Corporate Profits in Pros — 
perity and Depression. By O. J. Curry. © 
Bureau of Business Research, School of 
Business Administration, University of ~ 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1941. 131 7 
pages. $1.00. 


The Regulation of Stock Exchange Mem- ~ 
bers. By Raymond Vernon. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1941. 152 
pages. $2.00. 


Investment Principles and Practices. By 
Ralph Eastman Badger and Harry G. 
Guthmann. Prentice-Hall, _Inc., 
York, 1941. Third edition. 895 pages. © 
$6.00; school edition, $4.50. 
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